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than all the sections which you have written." I did not
wait for a reply. The subject was not again mentioned; our
friendly relations were not disturbed, and it is to Mr. Sum-
ner's credit on the score of toleration that he passed over my
rough remarks, even though he had given some reason for a
retort.

My next difference with Mr. Sumner was a more serious
difference, but it passed without any break in our relations.
He had not acquired the church-going habit, or he had re-
nounced it, and my church-going was spasmodic rather than
systematic. Thus it became possible and agreeable for me
to spend some small portion of each Sunday in his rooms.
The controversy over Mr. Motley and his removal from the
post of minister to Great Britain excited Mr. Sumner to a
point far beyond any excitement to which he yielded, arising
from his own troubles or from the misfortunes of the country.
To him it was the topic of conversation at all times and in
all places. That habit I accepted at his house with as much
complacency as I could command. Indeed, I was not much
disturbed by what he said to me in private, and certainly
not by what he said in his own house, where I went from
choice, and without any obligation to remain resting upon
me. In all his conversation he made General Grant responsi-
ble for the removal of Motley, accompanied, usually, with
language of censure and condemnation. On two occasions
that were in a measure public, one of which was at a dinner
given to me by Mr. Franklin Haven, a personal friend of
twenty years' standing, when he insisted upon holding the Mot-
ley incident as the topic of conversation. On one of these oc-
casions, and in excitement, he turned to me and said: " Bout-
well, you ought to. have resigned when Motley was removed."

I said only in reply: "I am the custodian of my own
duty."

This was the only personal remark that I ever made to